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Review of srelw Books, 


Don Juan. Ato, pp. 227. London, 1819. 


A a 

Tuts Poem, which has been so mystcriously announced 
during the last fortnight, has excited an uncommon de- 
gree of interest, and has now come before the public in 
the very unusual way of being without an avowed pub- 
lisher. That the author is Lord Byron, we shall feel 
no hesitation in asserting, as it bears sufficient internal 
evidence to prove this fact; and that this is the poem 
which was stated to have been received by his very respec- 
table publisher some months ago, but who, being a peace- 
loving gentleman, did not choose to publish it, we have 
no doubt: and the number of stanzas supplied by as- 
terisks would seem to show that the pruning-knife has 
been applied to it before it was deemed proper to send it 
forth to the public. 

The story of Don Juan, or the Libertine, is one with 
which all classes, in all countries, are familiar, particu- 
lurly since, as an opera, it has been dignified with the 
divine music of Mozart. Our bard, however, in his 
poem of two cantos, has deviated from the story, and not 
proceeded very far in the adventures of this renowned 
personage, but he facetiously promises to conclude it in 
iwelve, or perhaps twenty-four cantos, although, unless 
he is very quick, we should not be surprised to see it con- 
cluded without him, in a much less number. 

The author of this poem has not been satisfied with 
making Don Juan only a libertine, but he has assigned 
the same character to his father, and not spoken very 
respectfully of his mother. Don Juan’s first amour, 
too, is with the wife, and not the daughter, of the 
Spanish Hidalgo, at Seville; but it will not be expected 
that we should follow our author in his intrigues, which, 
in some cases, are not related over delicately; nor will 
this poem at all add to the moral reputation of its 
author. 

For the present, we shall abstain from any critical re- 
marks on the poem, and shall merely detach a few pas- 
sages, written with much spirit and much humour ; we 
may, however, remark, en passant, that this is im many 
respects a satirical poem; the bards are treated severely, 
modern discoveries ridiculed, and modern manners often 
censured, while political allusions betray the author's 
well-known principles, It is not_to modern bards, how- 
ever, that he confines his satire, as the following passage 
will show :— 


‘ Ovid’s a rake, as half his verses show him, 
_Anacreon’s morals are a still worse sample, 
Catullus searcely has a decent poem, 
1 don’t think Sappho’s Ode a good example, 
Although Longinus tells us there is no hymn 


r ’ here the sublime soars forth on wings more ample ; 
OL. I, 
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Lucretius’ irreligion is too strong 

lor early stomachs, to prove wholesome food ; 
I can’t help thinking Juvenal was wrong, 

Although no doubt his real intent was good, 
For speaking out so plainly in his song, 

So much indeed as to be downright rude ; 
And then what proper person can be partial 
‘Vo all those nauseous epigrams of Martial 


Donna Julia, the subject of Don Juan's first amour, is 
thus described :-— 
‘ Her eye (Um very fond of handsome eve, 
Vas large and dark, suppressing half its tire 
Until she spoke, then through its soft disguise 
Mlash’d an expre-sion more of pride than ire, 
And love than either; and there would arise 
A something in them which was not desire, 
dut would have been, perhaps, but forthe soul 
Which struggled through and chasten’d down the whole 
Iler glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth ; 
Iler eyebrow’s shape was like the aerial bow, 
fler cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 
Mounting, at times, to a transparent glow, 
As if her veins raa lightuing ; she, in sooth, 
Possess’d an air and grace by no means common 
Her stature tall—I hate a dumpy woman.’ 


The way in which cases of crim. con. so frequent in 
our own country, are managed, ts thus satinzed :— 
* Happy the nations of the moral north! 
Whiere all is virtue, and the winter season 
Sends sin, without a rag on, shivering forth; 
(Twas snow that brought St. Anthony to reason ;) 
Where juries cast up what a wife is worth 
By laying what’er sum, inn ulct, they please on 
The lover, who must pay a handsome price, 
Because it is a marketable vice.’ 

The imputed chastity of the Moon, affords our autlior 
the opportanity of displaying the variety of his muse, in 
the humorous and the sentimental :— 

‘The sunset, and up rose the yellow moon : 
‘The devil’s in the moon for mischief; they 
Who call’d her chaste, methinks, began too soon 
Their nomenclature , there is nota day, 
Vhe longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business tna wicked way 
On which three single hours of moonshine sinile— 
And then she looks so modest all the while. 
There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 
A stillness, which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power: 
Of calling wholly bac k its self-control; 
The silver hight which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep scituess o’er the whoie, 
Breathes also to the heait, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose.’ 
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The sweets of early love are powerfully described :-— 


‘Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home ; 
Vis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 
Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 


Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth 
Purple and gushing: sweet are our escapes 
From civic revelry to rural mirth ; 
Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, 
Sweet to the father is his first-born’s birth, 
Sweet is revenge—especially to women, 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen, 
Sweet is alegacy, and passing swect 
The unexpected death of some old lady 
Or gentleman of seventy years complete, 
Who've made “us youth” wait too—too long already 
J’oran estate, or cash, or country seat, 
Still breaking, but with stamina so steady, 
‘That all the Israelites are fit to mob its 
Next owner for their double-damn’d post-obits. 


Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels 
By blood or ink ; ’tis sweet to put an end 

l'o strife ; ’tis sometimes sweet to have our quarrels, 
Particularly with a tiresome friend ; 

Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels; 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 

Against the w hap and dear the schoolboy spot 

We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 


But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love—it stands alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall ; 
‘The tree of knowledge has been pluck’d—all ’s known— 
And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown, 
No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 
Fire which Prometheus filch’d for us from heaven.’ 


The discoveries of the present age, are thus satirized :— 


‘Man’sa strange animal, and makes strange use 
Qf his own nature, and the various arts, 

And likes particularly to produce 

Some new experiments to shew his parts ; 
This is the age of oddities let loose, 

Where different talents find their different marts ; 
You'd best begin with truth, and when you’ve lost your 
Labour, there’s a sure market for imposture. 

What opposite discoveries we have seen ! 

(Signs of true genius, and of empty pockets, ) 
Que makes new noses, one a guillotine, 

One breaks your bones, one sets thei in theirsocket ; 
bul vaccination certainly has been 

A kind antithesis to Congreve’s rockets, 
* n * * * +* 
* * * * * * 


Keead has been made (indifferent) from potatoes ; 
And galvanism has set some corpses grinning, 
But has not answered like the apparatus 
Of the Humane Society’s beginning, 
By which men are unsuffocated gratis : 
What wondrous new machines have late been spinning! 
* 


* * * * * 
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This is the patent age of new inventions 
For killing bodies, and for saving souls, 
All propagated with the best intentions : | 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s lantern, by which coals 
Are safely mined for, in the mode he mentions , 
Tombuctoo travels, voyages to the Poles, 
Are ways to benefit mankind, as true, 
Perhaps, as shooting them at Waterloo. 

Our living bards, particularly Southey and Words- 
worth, are treated somewhat severely, in the following 
stanzas, as well as in other parts of the poem.:— 

‘If ever I should condescend to prose, 
I'll write poetical conmandments, which 
Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 
That went before; in these I shall enrich 
My text with many things that no one knows, 
And carry precept to the highest pitch : 
I’ll call the work ‘‘ Longinus o’er a Bottle, 
Or, ‘“* Every Poet his own Aristotle.” 
Thoushalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 
‘Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey; 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 
The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey : 
With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 
And Campbell’s Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy : 
Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers, nor 
Commit—tlirtation with the muse of Moore. 
Thou shalt not covet Mr. Sotheby’s Muse, 
His Pegasus, nor any thing that’s his ; 
Thou shalt not bear false witness like “ the Blues,” 
(There’s one, at least, is very fond of this ;) 
Thou shait not write, in short, but what I choose 
This is true criticism, and you may kiss— 
Exactly as you please, or not, the rod, . 
But if you don’t, Pll lay it on, by G—d? 

This poem was published so late in the week, that ous 
notice has necessarily been a hasty one, but we shal! 
resume the subject in our next. 

Historical and Biographical Memoirs of George Villiers, 
first Duke of Buckingham. Small 4to. pp. 54. Lon- 
don, 1819. 

Tuts is one of a series of historical and biographical tracts 

relating to an interesting period of English history, the 

reign of the Stuarts: the life of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham contains a copious detail of the principal events in 
which this distinguished favourite figured, with a very just 
estimate of his character. There is one point of view in 
which these memoirs are interesting, as a moral lesson both 
to princes and ministers; the one to be judicious in the 
choice of their servants, and not to suffer private or per- 
sonal attachments to raise an individual to a power so un- 
limited, as to be ableto oppress both the prince and his 
people; and ministers, to learn from the fate of Buck- 
ingham, the dangers to which wanton oppression may sub- 
ject them. The general outline of Buckingham’s history 
is well known: having had the good fortune to please 
James I, more by the gracefulness of his person than the 
endowments of mind, the highest dignities were showered 
on him with an unsparing hand, even while yet but very 
young; such a number of offices never centered in one i0- 
dividual at any period of the history of this country ; the 
following is a hist of his titles; a sufficient number, as 

Granger says, to make him the but of envy :— 

‘ The right high and right mighty prince, George Villiers, 
duke, marguis, and earl of Buckingham ; earl of Coventry, 
viscount Villiers, baron of Waddon; lord high-admiral of 





England, Ireland, and the principality of Wales; governor of 
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ail the castles and seaports, and of the royal navy; master of 
the horse to his majesty ; lord warden, chancellor, and admiral 
ef the cinque ports, and the members thereof; constable 
of the castle of Dover ; justice in the eyre of all his majesty’s 
forests, parks, and chaces on this side of the River ‘lrent; 
constable of the royal castle of Windsor; gentleman of the 
king’s bed chamber; counsellor of estate of the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; knight of the most noble 
order of the garter; lord-president of the council of war; 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge; steward of the city 
and college of Westminster ; and lord-general ofhis majesty’s 
forces in the isle of Rhee.’ ° 
So much power was too much for any man to be invested 
with, and it was not to be wondered at that Buckingham 
abused it; but, notwithstanding the attempts at impeach- 
ment, and the loud complaints of the nation against him, 
so many friends had his power created, that he continued 
to preserve his offices until he fell by the hands of an assas- 
sin, in 1628, having been stabbed at Portsmouth, by John 
Felton, a gentleman of good family, who had served in 
the army; and who, like Bellingham, in our time, imme- 
diately surrendered himself to justice, and gloried in his 
crime. From this interesting little memoir we extract a 
letter from Dr. Field, bishop of Landaff, to the Duke of 
Juckingham, which is one of the most degrading pieces 
of sycophancy we ever met with, and which seems to have 
heen too much for the Duke himself, as he disregarded 
the solicitation, and the bishop gained nothing by his 
hase adulation :-— 
« « My gracious good lord,—In the great library ofmen, that 
] have studied these many years, your grace is the best book, 
and most classic author, that I have read, in whom I find so 
inuch goodness, sweetness, and nobleness of nature, such an 
heroic spirit for boundless bounty, as I never did inany. I 
couldinstance in many, some of whom you have made deans, 
some bishops, some lords, and privy counsellors; none that 
ever looked towards your grace did ever go away empty. I 
need go no farther than myself, (a gum of the earth,) whom 
you raised out of the dust, for raising but a thought so high 
usto serve your highness. Since that I have not played the 
truant, but more diligently studied you than ever before : and 
yet, (dunce that lL am,) [ stand at a stay, and am a non-profi- 
cient, the book being the same that ever it was, as may appear 
by the great proficiency of others. ‘This wonderfully poseth 
ine, and whether there issome guile, some wile, in some of my 
fellow students, who hide my book from me, or some part of 
it; all the fault is nat in my own blockishness, that I thrive 
not better; I once feared this before, that some did me ill 
offices. Your grace was pleased to protest no man had, and 
to assure me no man c ald. My heart tells me it hath always 
been upright, and is still most faithful unto you. I have ex- 
amined my actions, my words, and my very thoughts, and 
tound all of them, ever since, most sound unto your grace. 
Give me leave to comfort myself with recordation of your 
loving kindnesses of old, when on that great feast day of your 
being inaugured our chancellor [of Cambridge] my look was 
your book, wherein you read sadness, to which I was bold to 
answer, I trusted your grace would give me no cause. You 
replied, (with loss of blood rather.) But God forbid so pre- 
‘lous an effusion. (1 would rather empty all my veins than 
you should bleed one drop.) When, as one blast of your 
breath is able to bring me to the haven where hed be. 
My lord, I am grown an old man, and am like old household 
‘tuff, apt to be broke upon often removing. I desire it, there- 
lore, but once for all, be it Ely, or Bath and Wells; and I 
will spend the remainder of my days in writing an history of 
your good deeds to me and others, whereby I may vindicate 
_ from the envy and obloguy of this present wicked age 
wees we live, and whilst I live in praying for your grace, 
€ J am totally and finally. 


A Statistical, Historical, and Political Description of the 
Colony of New South Wales, and its Dependent Settle- 
ments in Van Diemen's Land: with a particular Enu- 
meration of the Advantages which these Colonies offer 
for Emigration, and their superiority in many respects 
over those possessed by the United States of America. 
By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of the Colony. 
Svo. pp. 406. London, 1819. 


Tuts work is on a subject both of importance and curio- 
sity. Of importance, in so far as it may havea happy in- 
fluence on the future fate of a colony, which, from the ex- 
tent of country, the climate, soil, and productions, is 
likely to become, at some future period, not probably 
very distant, a great source of wealth to the mother coun- 
try. Curiosity is naturally excited with respect to a 
country so recently peopled by British settlers, and hi- 
therto so imperfectly described and so little known. 

Mr. Wentworth, in his preface, explains, that his only 
motive is to do a service to the country in which he first 
drew his breath, but with which it does not appear that 
he has now the smallest connection, 

The plan adopted by the British government respecting 
the colony, is much censured, as not admitting the inhabi- 
tants to the participation of British liberty, no trial by 
jury, nor redress in case of oppression; but while Mr. W. 
speaks with becoming warmth on this subject, he candidly 
acquits the British government of blame on account of 
the arduous contest in which Britain has been engaged, 
ulmost ever since its first settlement. 

The preventing the free settlers from engaging in the 
southern whale fishery, which might be done to such great 
advantage, and produce so much wealth to Britain, 
is both blamed and lamented; and the preventing distil- 
lation from grain in the country, is, we think, very pro- 
perly condemned. As the colonists mainly depend on 
agriculture, and have no means of exporting produce, 
and thereby paying for what they may want, it seeins cruel 
to compel them to buy what they can produce. 

The money oauaiel by the British government in the 
colony alone, enables the settlers to pay for any articles 
they do import, and the allowing them to distil, under 
proper regulations, would haye the double advantage of 
encouraging agriculture, and keeping the necessary and 
scanty supply of money in the country. Connected with 
this subject, he gives the following very curious statement, 
which it is important for all readers on political economy 
to be acquainted with :— 

‘ This epoch may be dated so far back as 1804+ the harvest 
of that year was so abundant, and the surplus of grain so ex- 
tensive, that no sale could be had for more than one half of 
the crop. During the greater part of the following year, 
wheat sold at prices scarcely suflicient to coverthe expense of 
reaping, thrashing, and carrying it to market; pigs and 
other stock were fed upon it; and these two years of such ex- 
traordinary abundance involved the whole agricultural body 
in the greatest distress; grain was then their only property, 
and it was of so little value, that it was invariably rejected by 
their creditors in payment of their debts. ‘The consequence 
was, that it was wasted and neglected in the most shocking 
manner ; scarcely any per-on would give it house room, and 
had the harvest of the following year proved equally abund- 
ant, the majority of the settlers must have abandoned their 
farms, and sought for other employment. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the agricultural interests, the great flood of 1806 In- 
tervened to prevent the impending desertion ; the old and the 
new stocks on the banks of the Hawkesbury and Nepean were 
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all swept away, and thus, forafew years afterwards, the supply 
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of grain wus pretty nearly kept on a level with the demand 
for it. 

Concerning the prices and increase of cattle, we find 
tle following statement :— 


‘The price of all manner Of stock is almost incredibly mo- 
decate, considering the shoit period which has elapsed since 
the foundation of the Colony. A very good horse, for the cart 
of plough, may be had from 101. to 151.,and a better saddle or 
gig horse, from 20]. to Sol, than could be obtained in this 
country for double the money. Very good milch-cows may 
be bauglit from 51, to 101.; working oxen for about the same 
price; and fi: e young breeding ewes from 1]. to 31., according 
tothe quality of their fleece. Low as these prices may appear, 
they are ina great measure fictitious; since there is confess- 
edly more stock of all sorts inthe colony, than is necessary 
for its population. Jt aceordingly frequently happens, parti- 
cularly at sales by public auction, that stock are to be bought 
fur one-half, and even one-third of the above prices; and 
there is every probability, that before the expiration of ten 
years, their value will be still more considerably diminished, 
Po be convinced of the truth of this conjecture, we have only 
to look back a little into the annals of the colony, and see how 
prodigiously cattle of every description have multiplied. By 
a census taken atthe end of the year 1800, (twelve years after 
the institution of the colony,) the number of horses and 
nares was only 163; of horned cattle, 1024; and of sheep, 
6124. Atthe end of 1813, the horses and mares had increased 
to 1891, the horned cattle to 21,513, and the sheep to 65,121: 
and in the month of November, 1817, the last year of which 
we have received the census, the numbers were as follow :— 
horses and mares, 3072; horned cattle, 44,753; sheep, 
170,420. ‘Thus it will be perceived, that in the space of se- 
venteen years, the stock of horses and mares has increased, 
from 143, their highest number for the first twelve years, to 
3072; the stock of horned cattle, from 1044 to 44,753; and 
the stock of sheep, from 6124 to 170,920. ‘This is of itself an 
increase great beyond all ordinary computation ; and it would 
appear still more surprising if we could add to it the immense 
numbers of cattle and sheep that have been slaughtered, in the 
same period, for the supply of the king’s stores, and for gene- 
ral consumption. 


‘From the foregoing statement it will be evident, that the 
future increase in the stock will be still more prodigious, and 
still more considerably outstrip the advance of population. 
Lhe price, therefore, of cattle, great and rapid as has been its 
past declension, must annually experience a still further dimi- 
nution. Of what will be their probable value in ten years 
more, it ay enable us to form no very inaccurate estimate, 
by referring to what it was ten years back. In 1808, a cow 
and calf were sold by public auction for 1U51., and the price 
of middling cattle was from sol. to 1001. A breeding mare 
was at the same period worth from 150 to 200 guineas, and 
ewes from 101. to 201,’ 

By a general statement, taken by orders of Governor 
Macquarie, in 1817, the avricultural situation of the coun- 
try was as follows:— 


Bd t ett dacsinecerissacnese ~ 
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Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Van Diemen’s Land, 
are all on the east coast of that nmmense island, The land 
is not very fertile towards the sea, nor within several iniles, 
but gets better as the coast is left at a distance, 

The most important fact of all, however, is, that a erent 
river, called the Macquarie, has been discovered on the 
west side of the Blue Mountains, which was traced for a 
considerable way, and, in all probability, taking a north. 
west course, falls into the ocean, after traversing twenty 
degrees of latitude, from south to north, aud running 
nearly, with its bendings, four or live thousand miles. It 
is probably one of the greatest rivers in the world; and 
there are some very well founded and judicious remarks 
concerning the superior advantage arising to a country 
from rivers running trom south to north, or from north to 
south, over such as run in an easterly or westerly direc- 
tion, 

There is lately a new and great source of wealth disco. 
covered in the colony, as the wool is found to be equal to 
that produced in Spain. The value exported in one year, 
has already been 80001., and is rapidly mereasing., With 
this source of wealth,—the liberty of distilling,—the 
whale fisheries, and, above all, the blessings of a British 
constitution, trial by jury, &c. that country would become 
a favoured and enviable place for receiving the surplus po- 
pulation of the old world; such is the conclusion we have 
drawn from reading this interesting publication, 

Mr. W. states the decided superiority which New South 
Wales presents to emigrants, much in detail ; but on this 
subject we have only room fora short extract :— 


‘These various advantages which this colony and its de- 
pendencies offer for emigration, have many points of supe- 
riority over any to which the United States of America can 
lay claim; if we even adinit the truth of all that the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of that country have written, respecting its 
flourishing condition. Mr. Birbeck, whose “ Letters,” if not 
*« Notes,”’ contain strong marks of an exaggerated anticipation 
of their resources and capabilities, has not, though evidently 
under the influence of feelings quite incompatible with a cor- 
rect and disinterested judgment, ventured to rate his ima- 
ginary maximum of the profit to be derived from farming in 
the Illinois, (which appears to be the principal magnet of at- 
traction possessed by the United States,) so high as 1 have 
proved by a calculation, to which I defy any one to attach the 
character of hyperbolical, that the investment of capital in the 
growth of fine wool in this colony will infallibly produce. 
‘This too, although certainly the most inviting and extensive 
channel of enterprize which it contains, is not its only ground 
of preference: it has many temptations besides for emigra- 
tion, of which the United States are wholly destitute: among 
these the following are perhaps the most considerable. 

‘ First. Any person of respectability, upon emigrating to this 
colony, is given as much land as would cost him 4001, in the 
United States. 

‘ Secondly. He is allowed as many servants as he may re- 
quire ; and the wages which he is bound to pay them, are not 
one third the amount of the price of labour in America. 

‘Thirdly. He, his family, and servants, are victualled at 
the expense of the government for six months.’ 


If there were a map attached to the work, its value would 
be greatly increased, as the mind would seize the details 
and descriptions much more easily, as well as more com- 
pletely: but still the work must excite 40 common de- 
gree of interest. 
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Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. George Crabbe, L.L.B. 
In two volumes. 8vo. pp. 679. London, 1819. 
(Concluded.) 

\[a. CRABBE’s poems possess, in a very high degree, one 
of the rarest of poetical excellencies—originality ; this, in 
itself, might however be of questionable value, were not 
the model so excellent ; for we would, at any time, prefer 

a vood, if not a servile imitator, to a bad original. 
‘Although each of the twenty-two books, in these 
volumes, contains some tale, yet, independeut of these, 
there are several passages of much force and beauty ; 
of these we could select many, but shall coutent ourselves 
with two only; the first is on the Natural Death of Love: — 


‘ Love has slow death and sudden: wretches prove 
‘That fate severe—the sudden death of love ; 

It is as 1f, on day serenely bright, 

Came with its horrors instantaneous night ; 
Others there are with whom love dies away 

li gradual waste and unperceived decay ; 

Such is that death of love that nature finds 

Niost fitted for the use of common minds, 

‘The natural death ; but doubtless there are some 
Who struggle hard when they perceive it come ; 
Loth to be loved no longer, loth to prove 

lo the once dear that they no longer love; 

And some with not successless arts will strive 
To keep the weak’ning, fluttering flame alive.’ 


The next is on Matrimony — 


‘ What gives our tale its moral? Here we find 
‘That wives like this are not for rule design’d, 
Nor yet for blind submission ; happy they, 
Who while they feel it pleasant to obey, 

{lave yet a kind companion at their side, 

Who, in their journey, will his power divide, 
Or yield the reins, and bid the lady guide ; 
‘Then points the wonders of the way, and makes 
‘The duty pleasant that she undertakes ; 

He shows her objects as they move along, 

And gently reles the movements that are wrong : 
He tells her all the skilful driver’s art, 

\nd smiles to see how well she acts her part ; 
Nor praise denies to courage or to skill, 

In using power that he resumes at will.’ 


The tale of the Cathedral Walk, is written for the pur- 
pose of showing, how often natural appearances and 
eflects are mistaken for supernatural ones ; in the intro- 
duction, there isa lively and animated description of soime 
family pictures, in an old and ruined mansion; a lady 
having glanced at one of the pictures, made inquiries 
respectiuy it, and was thus answered :— 

‘That was a famous warrior; one, they said, 
‘That by a spirit was awhile obey’d ; 

In all his dreadful battles he would say, 

* Or win or lose, I shall escape to-day ;” 

And though the shot as thick as hail came round, 
On no occasion he received a wound ; 

lie stood in safety, free from all alarm, 
Protected, heaven forgive him, by his charm : 
But he forgot the date, till came the hour 

hen he no more had the protecting power; 
And then he bade his friends around farewell ! 
“I fall!’ he cried, and in the instant fell. 


Behold those infants in the frame beneath ! 
A witch offended wrought their early death ; 
She form’d an image, made as wax to melt, 
And each the wasting of the figure felt ; 

lhe hag confess’d it when she came to die, 
And no one living can the truth deny. 


—_ 
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But see a beauty in King Willian’s days, 

With that long waist, and those enormous stays; 
She had three lovers, and no creature knew ~ 
‘The one prefere’d, or the discarded two ; 

None could the secret of her bosom see . 
Loving, poor maid, th’ attention of the three, 
She kept such equal weight in either scale, 
Twas hard to say who would at last prevail ; 
Thus you may think in either heart arose 

A jealous anger, and the men were foes ; 
Fach with himself concluded, two aside, 

‘The third may make the lovely maid his bride : 
This caused their fate—It was on ‘Thursday night 
The deed was done, and blcody was the fight ; 
Just as she went, poor thoughtless girl! to pray ers, 
Ran wild the maid with horror up the stairs; | 
Pale as a ghost, but not a word she said, 

And then the lady utter’d ‘ Coates is dead!’ 


Then the poor damsel found her voice and cried, 
“* Ran through the body, and that instant died ! 
But he pronounced your name, and so was satistied.”’ 
A second fell, and he who did survive 

Was kept by skill and sovereign drugs alive ; 

‘© O! would she see me!” he was heard to say, 
No! [ll torment him to his dying day !’’ 

‘The maid exclaiin’d; and every ‘Vhursday night 
Her spirit came his wretched soul to fright ; 
Once as she came, he cried aloud * Forgive '"”’ 

‘* Never!” she answer’d, “ never while you live, 
Nor when you die, as long as time endures 3 


-You have my torment been, and [I be your's!” 


That is the lady, and the man confess’d 
Her vengeful spirit would not Jet hin rest.’ 


This narrative brought on a conversation on the sub- 


jeets of ghosts, when ;— 


€ An ancient lady, who with pensive smile 

Hlad heard the stories, and been mute the while, 

Now said, ‘* Our pradence had been better shown 

By leaving uncontested things unknown ; 

Yet if our children must such stories hear, 

Let us provide some antidotes to fear; 

For all such errors tn the minds of youth, 

In any mind, the only cure is truth ; 

And truths collected may in time decide 

Upon such facts, or prove, at least, a guide 

It then permitted, L will fairly state 

One fact, nox doubt the story I relate ; 

| for your perfect acquiesence call, 

Vis of myself Etell.—— O! tellus all!” 

Said every being there: then silent was the hall.’ 

The lady had, in early life, been betrothed to a young 
man, who had been the support of herselfand her mother 
—the wedding day was appointed, but ere the much- 
wished event took place, he died. During his sickness, 
she attended him, aod obtamed from him a promise, that 
if spirits were permitted to revisit the earth, he would 
come to her. The lady went to live with her uncle, a 
dean, who was deploring the loss of his wife, and offered 
her to share his melancholy home, which she accepted. 
While here, she often wandered into the cathedral, and 
kneeling at the altar, invoked the spirit of her lover, and 
even fancied him at her side; it was in one of her evening 
visits of this description, that the incident related in the 
following lines occurred, and, which no doubt, cured her 
of nocturnal visits to the cathedral walk :— 


¢ One night, when urged with more than usual zeal, 
And feeling all that such enthusiasts feel, 

1 paced the altar by, the pillars round, 

And knew no terror inthe sacred ground, 
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For mine were thoughts that banished all such fear,— 
I wish’d, I long’d to have that form appear ; 

And, as I paced the sacred aisles, I cried, 

‘« Let not thy Emma’s spirit be denied 

The sight of thine; or, if | may not see, 

Still by some token let her certain be!” 


At length the anxious thoughts my strength subdued, 
And sleep o’erpower’d me in my solitude ; 

Then was [ dreaming of unearthly race, 

‘Lhe glorious inmates of a blessed place ; 

Where lofty minds celestial views explore, 

Heaven’s bliss enjoy, and heaven’s great King adore ; 
Him there | sought whom I had loved so well— 

For sure he dwelt where happy spirits dwell! 


While thus engaged, I started at a sound, 

Of what I knew not, but [ look’d around ; 

For I was borne on visionary wings, 

And felt nodread of sublunary things ; 

But rising, walk’d—A distant window threw 

A weak, soft light, that help’d me in my view; 
Something with anxious heart | hoped to see, 

And pray’d, ** O! God ofall things, let it be! 

For all are thine, were made by thee, and thou 
Canst both the meeting and the means allow ; 
Thou canst make clear my sight, or thou canst make 
More gross the form that his loved mind shall take, 
Canst clothe his spirit for my fleshly sight, 

Or make my earthly sense more pure and bright.” 


So was I speaking, when without a sound 
There was a movement in the sacred ground : 
I saw a figure rising, but could trace 

No certain features, no peculiar face ; 

But I prepared my mind that form to view, 
Nor felt adoubt—he promised, and was true ! 
I should embrace his angel, and my clay, 
And what was mortal in me, melt away. 


O! that ecstatic horror in my frame, 

That o’er me thus, a favour’d mortal came ! 
Bless’d beyond mortals,—and the body now 

I judged would perish, though I knew not how; 
The gracious power around me could translate 
And make me pass to that immortal state : 
Thus shall I pay the debt that must be paid, 
And dying live, nor be by death delay’d ; 

And when so changed, Lshould with joy sustain 
The heavenly converse, and with him remain. 


T saw the distant shade, and went with awe, 

But not with terror, to the form I saw; 

Yet slowly went, for he, I did believe, 

Would meet, and soul to soul his friend receive ; 
So on I drew, concluding in my mind, 

1 cannot judge what laws may spirits bind ; 
Though I dissolve, and mingle with the blest, 

I am a new and nieinaied guest, 


And ere my love can speak, he should be first address’d. 


Thus [ began to speak,—my new-born pride, 
My Jove, and daring hope, the words supplied : 


** Dear, happy shade ! companion of the good, 
The just, the pure, do I on thee intrude? 

Art thou not come my spirit to improve, 

‘To form, instruct, and ft me for thy love ; 
And, as in love we parted, to restore 

The blessing lost, and then to part no more? 
Let me with thee in thy pure essence dwell, 
Nor go to bid them of my house farewell, 

But thine be ever !”——-How shall I relate 
Th’ event that finish’d this ecstatic state ? 

Yet let me try.—It turn’d, and I beheld 

An hideous form, that hope and zeal expell’d: 





, 
In a dim light the horrid shape appear d, 
That wisdom would have fled, and courage fear’d, 
Pale, and yet bloated, with distorted eyes 
Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous size, is) 
That would in dav’s broad glare a simple maid surprise : 
He heard my words, and cried, with savage shout, 
« Bah !—bother!—blarney !—What is this about: 
Love, lover, longing, in an instant fled,— 
Now I had vice and impudence to dread ; 
And all my high-wrought fancies died away 
To woman’s trouble, terror, and dismay. 
‘¢ What,”’ said the wretch, ‘* what is it you would have > 
Would’st hang a man for peeping in a grave ? 
Search me yourself, and try if you can feel 
Aught I have taken,—there was nought to steal : 
Twas told they buried with the corpse enough 
To pay the hazard,—I have made the proof, 
Nor gain’d a tester— What | tell is true: 
But Pm no fool, to be betray’d by you,— 
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I’ll hazard nothing, curse me if | do! 


The light increased, and plainly now appear’d 
A knavish fool whom I had often fear’d, 

But hid the dread; and I resolved at least 
Not to expose it to the powerful beast. 


«“ Come, John,” I said, suppressing fear and doubt, 
Walk on before, and let a lady out !”’— 

«« Lady !” the wretch replied, with savage grin, 
Apply to him that let the lady in: 

What! you would go, | take it, to the dean, 

And tell him what your ladyship has seen.” 


When thus the fool exposed the knave, I saw 
The means of holding such a mind in awe, 

And gain my safety by his dread of law. 

** Alas!’ I cried, ‘ | fear the dean like you, 

For | transgress, and ain in trouble too: 

If it be known that we are here, as sure, 

As here we are we must the law endure: 

Each other’s counsel therefore let us keep, 

And each steal homeward to our beds and sleep.”’ 


‘¢ Steal !”’ said the ruffian’s conscience—‘‘ Well, agreed ; 
Steal on, and let us to the door proceed :”’— 

Yet, ere he moved, he stood awhile, and took 

Of.ny poor form a most alarming look ; 

‘* But, hark !” I cried, and he to move began,— 

Escape alone engaged the dreadful man: 

With eager hand I oped the ponderous door— 

The wretch rush’d by me, and was heard no more. 


So I escaped,—and when my dreams came on, 

I check’d the madnesss by the thoughts of John: 
Yet say I not what can or cannot be, 

But give the story of my ghost and me.’ 


We shall not add to the remarks we have already 
made, further than to express our hopes, that althougt: 
waning in years, Mr. Crabbe will not cease to court his 
muse, while he displays the intellectual vigour of youth, 
and is so well able to maintaia the high rank that has 
been assigned him in the list of British poets, 
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In order to prove our sense of the liberal suffrazes of aii 
enlightened public, we have extended our literary are 
rangement, and are now enabled to promise a regular ar- 
ticle under the above head. Our correspondents are men 
of learning, whose honour is a guarantee of their punc- 
tuality; those accidents are, of course, to be excepted, 
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——— 
which are incidental to all foreign correspondence. What- 
over is rare, curious, or novel in the publications of the 
jay, will instantly be transferred to the pages of the Li- 
rerary Chronicle; endeavouring always to combine infor- 
mation with amusement. 


Cirémonies usitées an Japon, pour les Mariages et les 
Funerailles, §c. 


The Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies in use in Japan, 
with an Account of the powder Dosia.—By the late 
Mr. Titsingh, Head of the Dutch Factory at Japan 
fur 14 years; and Dutch Ambassador in China, 2 vols, 
svo. of which one has coloured plates, Paris. 


Tne jealousies of the Dutch, and the general bad faith 
if the Europeans in the East, who first humbly solicit 
permission to establish a factory, to sell their merchandise 
aud purchase the produce and the manufactures of the 
country, and then by intrigues and crimes usurp the 
sovereignty of the country, has had such a salutary effect 
oa the Japanese, that they have wisely resolved to prefer 
izuorance and liberty, to the new lights and slavery. No 
tuiptation can induce thein to taste of the tree of know- 
ledge; and, happy in their ignorance, they laugh at our 
issumed superiority. The Christian religion has not pe- 
netrated there :—this is to be regretted as it respects § a 
world hereafter,’ but, viewed in a temporal light, the 
morals of Confucius render the people as virtuous, or 
more so, thau any nation in Christendom. This prejudice 
against Europeans has hitherto left Japan a kind of terra 
incognita to civilized Europe; consequently, whatever ap- 
pears in an authentic form respecting the country, its in- 
habitants, manners, customs, &c, is an object of great 
curlosity. In this respect, the work now before us is 
highly calculated to gratify it, being the production of 
the Dutch Ambassador to Japan, who resided there four- 
teen years, and who, by a rare concurrence of fortunate 
circumstances, became possessed of materials which would 
otherwise have been concealed for ages. The Japanese 
are fond of literature, and cultivate it with some success ; 
nor are they strangers to the fine arts, as the paintings of 
uatural history brought to Europe by Mr. Titsingh amply 
prove: were they acquainted with the laws of perspective, 
their advances in the arts of design would be rapid. The 
Japanese are great sticklers for etiquette, from the highest 
tothe lowest, and books are published regulating that of 
every ceremony, from which it is not permitted to depart 
in the slightest degree; and that no mistakes may be 
inade, Wood engravings accompany the voluine of text. 
Mr. Titsingh has translated one of those works, which 
relates to the marriages of the farmers, tradesmen, and 
rtizans, Its title in the orignal is Kesi-foukoura. It 
will surprise our readers to learn, that even for these 
classes, the number of presents sometimes amount to 192. 
Phey consist in— 
153 Pieces of money, of the value of four taéls, three 

marks the piece. 
5 Rolls of white Pelongs. 
5 Ditto of red Gilams. 
10 Single rolls, or five double pieces, of red stuff for 
linings. 

15 Packets of silk wadding. 
5 Strings of Nosi, or dried rock leeches. 
3 Ditto of the dried sea-dog, or squalus. 
50 Pieces of sea sentilus, 


20 Kommelmaas, or two or three couples of wild ducks, 








1 Board with two breams. 

2 Vessels with zakki, 

Persons may offer at pleasure the whole of the elevei 
objects above, or only nine, seven, or three. These are 
destined for the future bride, when the consent of the 
parent is obtained. The father of the young man ar- 
ranges all these presents in bis own house, in the manner 
set down inthe book of ceremonies: he then invites all his 
relatives and friends, male and female, to visit hin, when 
they eat and regale themselves with zakki.* So minute 
are the Japanese, that even the list of the company 
must be written on a certain sort of paper, and folded tu 
acertain manner; and unless the list suit with the pre- 
sents, and be written with thick ink, it will not be ac- 
cepted. These presents are carried in great ceremony 
to the house of the lady betrothed, where they are ar- 
ranged in a regular and stated order; the messenger reads 
over the list, and the head servant of the young lady's 
father having verified its correctness, the messenger says, 
‘ Niwa-Kanjemon is extremely flattered) that [ma-1- 
Siojemon-Sama grants his daughter to his son, for which 
reason he sends him this present, as a proof that he wishes 
him durable health.” The messenger and mediator, or 
match-maker, are led intoanother room, while the porters 
are conducted by the servants of the house to an apart- 
ment, where they give them tea and pipes. 

A receipt is given for the present, which concludes 
thus:—* The above present has been duly received by 
Ima-i-Siojemon, who also wishes a durable health to 
Niwa Kanjemon’. At the end of three days, the messen- 
ger, match-maker, and the present-bearers depart, re- 
turning with a present tor themselves, corresponding with 
the importance of the other. The next day, the inedia- 
tors, or match-makers, are complimented by the parents 
of the parties ; and afterwards the parents of the young 
nan receive presents corresponding with those sent. “The 
day is fixed for the marriage, and the young lady ts tu- 
formed of the arms and the length of the robes of her 
lover: in the mean time, there is prepared for her, by her 
parents, Jong wadded dresses for winter; a wedding dress 
with a white ground, embroidered in gold, or plain; 
another with a red ground; ditto black ; ditto plain white; 
ditto plain yellow, This slight sketch will convey a to- 
lerable idea of the fastidious ceremonies of this singalar 
people. In our next we shall proceed to matters more 
important, and to subjects connected with history and 
acience. 











Original Correspondence. 
DON JUAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Str,—The newspapers have recently announced a forth- 
coming work under the title of Don Juan; but whether 
it is a novel or a poem, by whoin written or published, 
are all secrets, some of which, however, will in all pro- 
bability be determined before this letter is printed (should 
you even do it that honour) in your next number. Tam 
inclined to believe that it will bew poem, and that too trom 
the pen of Lord Byron. What\novelty the noble bard 
will be able to give to a story so‘ well known, I cannot 
say; but there are few persons better able to depict the 





* Akind of strong beer, of which the Japonese are very fond. 
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worse passious of our nature, or to pourtray lawless love 
withso much force as his lordship; and therefore the story 
of Don Juan is one which his lordship will scarcely fail 
of rendering interesting ; notwithstanding that the sub- 
ject has been often dramatized, and is so familiar to the 
public, since it has received the charms of Mozart's 
inusiC. 

The original source of the various dramas whence Mo- 
zart’s well-known opera of Don Giovanni is derived, is 
traced to a tradition in Spain, of a dissolute nobleman, 
such as the character of Don Juan represents; and it 
would be a difficult task to name any subject that has 
so often been chosen for theatrical representation, and has 
been so popular in every part of Europe, as the story of 
this vivacious profligate. 

It was first introduced upon the stage as a comedy, 
under the title of * El Burlador de Sevilla, y Combidado 
de Piedra; or, the Joker of Seville, and the Guest of 


Stone,’ by Gabriel Vellez, of Madrid,® the author of 


many dramatic works, published in three volumes, 4to. 
the last of which is dated 1634. It was soon translated 
mito Italian by Cicognim, and also by Giltberto; and 
performed with so much success in this language, not only 
in Italy, but even in Paris, that Moliere, being strongly 
solicited by his company of comedians to write an imita- 
tion of it, produced * Le Festin de Pierre,’ a comedy, in 
five acts, in prose, which was first represented in the year 
1665. This piece was shortly afterwards put into verse 
by T. Corneille, who added two scenes, and thus it has 
been performed on the French stage ever since. Two 
more French pieces have also been written on the subject. 

In 1676, Shadwell, the poet-laureate, introduced the 
subject into this country, in his tragedy of ¢ The Liber- 
tine;’ but he made his hero so wantonly and unbound- 
edly wicked, as to exceed even the limits of possibility, 
and the catastrophe so horrid, as to render it little less 
than impiety to represent it on the stage; and the whole 
piece, though written with vigour, is so crowded with in- 
cidents and loaded with extravagancies, that it was soon 
laid aside. Notwithstanding the evident impiety of some 
partsof Shadwell’s tragedy, yet he thought it had a good 
moral tendency, and in the preface he relates that le had 
been credibly mforimned by a gentleman, that he had seen 
it acted in Italy, by the name of § Atheisto Fulminato,’ 
im churches, on Sundays, as a part of devotion. 

About the middle of the last century, Goldoni added 
one more to the list of dramas founded on the history of 
the same licentious Spanish grandee. It is called ¢ Don 
Giovanni Tenorio, o sia, Il Dissoluto. In the preface 
to this comedy, he names Calderon della Barea as the 
author of the original piece; but he seems to be supported 
in his assertion by no authority; whilst all other testi- 
monies concur in ascribing it to Tellez. Most probably, 
Goldonit was also misled by the disguised name under 
which the comedy is printed in the Spanish editions, 

The Italian opera of £ Don Giovanni,’ as now per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre, was written and adapted 
for musical representation by Lorenzo da Ponte, who was 
engaged for some time in Vienna, and afterwards in Lon- 
don, in the poetical department of the Ftalian Theatre. 


* Gabriel Tellez was one of the brethren of a religious order in 
Spain, and is mentioned by Nicholas Antonio, in his Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova, as a poet, scholar, and divine, of the greatest 


merit. He wrote under the fictitious name of Tyrso de Molina; 
aud died about the year 1650. 


— 





The music was composed for the theatre at Prague, and 
was performed in that city, for the first time, tn 1757. 
This refined and intellectual music was not thoroughly 
understood, at that period, even in Germany, a ctreum- 
stance which Mozart seems to have anticipated ; for, pre= 
viously to its first representation, he remarked to a friend, 
‘ This opera is not calculated for the people of \ lenna 5 
it will be more jusly appreciated at Prague: but, in 
reality, | have written it principally to please myself and 
my friends.’ His compositions, at once elaborate and 
beautiful, had not made much nore progress several 
years afterwards; for ‘ Le Nozze «i Figaro,’ which now 
attracts wherever performed, was given at’ Paris, in 
1794, with very little effect ; and when the following 
opera was produced at the Academic de Musique, u few 
years ago, its character was so iunperfectly compre- 
hended, both on the stage an: tn the orchestra, that Garat, 
the celebrated singer, observed—* Don Juan a paru i- 
coguito a l’opera.’ 

Ample justice, however, has at length been rendered 
tothis great production; it is beard with enthusiasm in 
nearly all the principal cities of that quarter of the globe 
where music 1s cultivated as a science,—from the frozen 
regions of Russia to the foot of Mount Vesuvius. — Its 
praise is not limited by the common attributes of good 


musical composition; it is placed in the higher rank of 


fine poetry ; for not only are to be found in it exquisite 
melodies and profound harmonies, but the playful, the 
tender, the pathetic, the mysterious, the sublime and 
the terrible, are distinctly to be traced in its various parts, 

Don Juan has latterly appeared on the English stage 
in various forms, from a serious opera to a ballet panto- 
mime and burlesque, and has been played at every 
theatre in London, from the Opera House, in the Hay- 
market, to the Regency, in ‘Tottenham Court-road., 
Mr. T. Dibdin has burlesqued it upwards of two-hun- 
dred nights at the Surrey Theatre; and Mr. Moncnieft 
has continued the story, in another burlesque, at the 
Olympic. 

The subject has now, it would appear, fallen into other 
hands; and notwithstanding all that has been written, it 
is not to be doubted but that Lord Byron will give it an 
additional interest by his muse. Tam, &e. 

DraMaATICcus. 


PRIFIEPPPELIEPELEPPEEALEALCLLL 


MORALS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—If the following reflections meet with your appro- 
bation, I should be gratificd by their occupying a por- 
tion of your interesting pazes. 

And am, sir, your obedient servant, 
C. H. 
‘ Man never is, but always to be blest.’-—Pore. 

Man is a restless, wavering, dissatisfied being—that 
which to-day he welcomes with delight, to-inorrow he re- 
views with indiflerence—possession produces satiety—bis 
happiness exists in the pursuit, not in the attainment of 
his wishes. —Fancy, at the distance, dresses the prospects 
with all the charms of variety—then the eye gazes with 


rapture—but when arrived on the spot, the gaudy tints 
fade, one by one, away—admiration takes her fill—cus- 
tom absorbs delight, and enjoyment ends in dissatisfaction. 

Che high and the low, the rich and the poor, are all, im 
their spheres, equally striving after the attaiument of what 
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they believe will be a source of permanent enjoyment— 
¢ they accomplish the enterprize, they may be gratified 
fur a short period; but soon again restless, they are as 
pager in pursuit of some other object, which they still 
helieve to be as necessary to their felicity as the former,— 
Should they be disappointed, the result 1s much the saine 
—they may grieve and be disconsolate for a season, but 
soon new thoughts and reflections springing up, the object 
of disappointment is forgetten, or lost sight of, in some 
fresh-sought-for attainment. Then why should we suffer 
ourselves to be miserable, because we obtain not the 
object of our pursuit, since the event is ultimately much 
the same, whether we are gratified or disappointed ? 

The enjoyments of this world seem insufficient to sa- 
tisfy immortal spirits—perfect satisfaction here, is never to 
he tasted—anticipated good is our greatest bliss.— 
Hope is the bright spirit that attends our course—that 
pierces through the darkest clouds that surround us, and 
vilds the scene beyond with unchangeable brightness— 
that softens the pillow of affliction, and bids the wretched 
smile. Through walls of stone and bars of tron, the 
gentle spirit glides ; and even the dungeon, that day-light 
cannot enter, she illumines ! 

Sweet balmy Hope, of heav’nly birth, 

In mercy sent to sons of earth, 

With golden wing, and sparkling eye, 
Ever hovering, ever nigh, 

‘To succour the distrest. 

Where e’er she comes, the fiend Despair 
Iades away in empty air, 

And Llope amma rules the breast, 
And hushes every care to rest. 

Though genuine happiness, unmixed with trouble, is 
not here attainable, yet a considerable portion of it may 
be acquired, by cultivating a disposition, calm under sul- 
ferings—and not permitting our spirits to be buoyed up 
with extravagant ideas of anticipated enjoyments. 

Of all earthly happiness, the most pure must be de- 
rived from the comforts of health, the beauties of nature, 
our commixing with society, enjoyment of thought and 
reflection, and those endearments of affectionate inter- 
course with those we love. Religion is the great support 
and uniter of these pleasures ; without her—health, nature, 
reflection, society, and friends, are insipid and ungrateful, 
Ile who receives religion to his heart, is by her inspired 
with strength and fortitude, to bear up under misfor- 
tune, with a composed, dignified, and manly spirit ; which 
fails not to command respect and esteem ; while he, who 
repels her from his bosom, when troubles lower upon his 
state, is querulous and dejected ; whilst his low and gro- 
velling lamentations produce but pity and contempt. In 
fact, he who takes religion to his care, may enjoy more 
happiness, though unprosperous in life, than he who 
rejects her, though afHluence and luxury exert their 
Utmost in his behalf. Fortune we may not be able to 
rule; to rule ourselves we may accomplish, which will be 
the most productive of comfort; peace, and contentment, 
this may bestow; and durable bliss and transport, can 
alone be anticipated in eternity. C.H. 


— — 


ON EMIGRATION. 
RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, NORTH AMERICA. 


THE policy of encouraging the emigration of our super- 
abundant population to other countries, where an oppor- 
‘unity unay be afforded for the employment of man in 


Seti 
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those labours for which nature seems to have peculiarly 
suited him, we mean the cultivation of the earth, seems 
now to be admitted by many who were before disposed 
strenuously to resist every proposition of such a nature. 
The people themselves, in various parts of the country, 
have entreated as a boon, that they may be removed from 
the scenes of their present misery ; aud even in the legisla- 
ture, members of high intellectual endowments have urged 
the expediency of affording some means of facilitating the 
departure of those who may be disposed to emigrate. 
Upon a subject in which the prejudices of our country- 
men are so deeply involved, we think they should inva- 
riably be left to the suggestions of their own minds; but 
when necessity, followed up by mclination, induces them 
to determine upon a trial of fortune in countries where la- 
bour is more valuable,—where the necessaries of life are 
less dear, and where the weight of public burdens are 
less oppressive than in this, we think it is the duty of those 
who have the power, to lend them assistance, both by pe- 
cuniary contribution, and by advice as to the place in 
which their exertions may be more likely to produce per- 
manent advantage. 

So far back as the year 1805, the Earl of Selkirk, a no- 
bleman whose philanthrophic disposition, and whose bene- 
volent mind, no man will question, published a work on 
this subject, in which he successfully laboured to prove, 
that emigration was an unavoidable result of the general 
state of the country, arising from causes above all control, 
and in itself of essential consequence to the tranquillity and 
permanent welfare of the country. He foresaw the con- 
sequences of the great changes which were taking place in 
our agricultural and manufacturing systems, and antici- 
pated the havoe which would be made upon the physical 
and moral condition of the lower orders, The changes to 
which we allude, were, the causing of large portions of land 
to be occupied by rich capitalists, to the exclusion of 
yvyeomen and little farmers, and the substitution of ma- 
chinery, as far as possible, for the labour of human hands. 
The evils which have been produced by these changes have 
been hourly increasing, and the murmurs of discontent 
and misery resound from all. parts of the kingdom, ‘To 
avert those effects, Lord Selkirk suggested the advantage 
of encouraging emigration to our own colonies, thereby 
adding to our national strength, and affording new sources 
for the consumption of our manufactures. 

So firmly persuaded was the noble lord of the truth of 
the principles upon which he argued, that he himself set 
the example of encouraging emigration from his own 
country, (Scotland,) and succeeded in establishing a set- 
tlement of eight hundred persons, from thence, upon 
Prince Edward’s Island, who have since prospered beyoud 
their most sanguine hopes, and now live amidst scenes of 
domestic happiness and social comfort, which they never 
could have contemplated in the most favourable times at 
home. 

In 1811, Lord Selkirk was again actively engaged in 
the same useful labours; encouraged by the success of his 
first experiment, he turned his eyes towards other parts of 
British America, and, in exploring those vast regions, en- 
deayoured to find such a spot as would combine healthful- 
ness of climate, with greater facilities for agricultural la- 
bours than were to be found in Prince Edward’s Island. 
Inthese researches he has been eminently successful ; and 
within the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he 





has founda spot equal to his most sanguine expectations. 
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Phe spot to which we allude, is on the borders of the Red 
River, situate in fifty degrees north latitude, and in long. 
90 degrees west of London, The climate, by observation, 
is found to be most favourable to all the operations of 
| husbandry; and the natural advantages such as to give it 
4 a preference over every other part of British America. 
Having fixed on a situation suitable to his own notions of 
excellence, his next object was to secure the possession of 


| it, and, after some negociation, he succeeded in obtaining 

i ta the grant of an immense tract from the Hudson’s Bay 

iin Company, of which he is now in full and indisputable 
pe possession, 

y | ti In the autumn of 1812, the foundation of a new settle- 


ment was laid on the spot to which we have alluded. It 
' was called Kildonan settlement, froin the name of the 
parish in Sutherland from whence the greater part of the 
settlers had emigrated. The inhabitants gradually in- 
creased from the favourable accounts which had been 
transmitted to this country; but in 1815 and 1816,—in 
consequence of the jealousy with which the North West 
Company of fur-traders, from Moutreal, viewed the 
progress of civilization in wilds over which they had pre- 
viously acted without control, their servants and depend- 
ants succeeded in destroying the colony, and dispersing 
the settlers, a work which, we lament to state, was not 
efected without the loss of many valuable lives. 

Into the causes of these disputes it is not our purpose 
to inquire; that is now in the hands of the legislature, and 
we are happy in being able to state, that the goverument 
of Canada has received instructions froin home to prevent 
the recurrence of similar outrages in future. The settlers, 
under the pledge of future protection, have since re- 
turned to their lands, and, in September last, were rapidly 
advancing in those improvements on which their future 
prosperity must depend. Their number, during the pre- 
sent year, will amount to five hundred, and there is every 
probability that they will receive an immense accession in 
the ensuing spring. 

We shall now give a short sketch of the advantages 
which the settlement presents to the emigrant. 

Kildonan is situate on the banks of the Red River, near 
to the forks, above which the river is navigable many hun- 
dred miles. The country around, to an immense extent, 
consists of prairies, or natural meadows, interspersed with 
occasional cluinpsof wood; and, on the higher grounds, of 
extensive forests of the finest timber. The prospects are 
beautifully picturesque, and far superior to any part of 
either Upper or Lower Canada. The soil is luxuriant, 
and produces abundant crops of every description of grain; 
and it has the advantage of being ready for the immediate 
operations of the plough, to the progress of which there is 
neither stump nor stone to offer an impediment. Thus 
all the tedious and disheartening labour of clearing is 
avoided, and the husbandman, in the very first season, can 
enjoy the happy effects of his exertions. 

The country is well watered by navigable streams, 
rivulets, small lakes, and springs, wnich abound with the 
finest fish; sturgeons weighing sometimes a hundred 
weight; the celebrated American white fish, jack, cat-fish, 
trout, and a prodigious quantity of other descriptions of 
the finny tribe. ‘There are also many excellent salt springs. 

The plains afford plenty of buffalo, venison, and a va- 
riety of other game; and the lakes swarm with wild fowl. 
Where the buffalo is sold by the natives, the common 
price is 15s, per head, and the animal is equal to the size 











of a British ox ; the smaller animals of the forest may be 
purchased equally cheap. By barter much vreater bar- 
gains can be obtained ; but every man who can use a guy 
may become his own caterer. | 

The woods and forests present a great variety of timber: 
the white oak is the best; sugar maple is also to be had in 
great quantities. The underwood consists of hazles of 
various descriptions,—raspberry, cranberry, gooseberry, 
and currant bushes, together with a variety of other ex. 
cellent fruits, including the alpine strawberry, plums, 
&e. Hops grow so abundantly as to become almost a 
nuisance. 

The minerals consist of iron, lead, and copper ore; there 
are likewise tine quarries of lime stone, and other stone fit 
for building, together with all the various earths suited to 
the labours of the brick maker and potter. 

Hay is cut in any quantity from the natural meadows, 
in which the cattle may graze, unmolested, the whole 
winter. 

Horses are purchased of the Hudson’s Bay traders, for 
31. each, but may be had for much less of the natives; 
these horses are of the Andalusian breed, and are brought 
from the plains of New Mexico, by the Indians. in large 


herds. (To be concluded in our next.) 


PROLPLIOE? 


ST. SWITHIN’S DAY. 
(JULY THE FIFTEENTH.) 


July, to whom, the dog-star in her train, 
St. James gives oysters, aud St. Swithin rain CHURCHILL, 

Tere is nothing in the legendary accounts of this 
saint, that throws any light on the popular superstition, 
that ‘if it rain on St. Swithin’s day, there will be rain, 
inore or less, for forty-five succeeding days;’ but the fol- 
lowing is said to be the origin of the old adage:—In the 
year 865, St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, to which 
rank he was raised by King Ethelwolfe, the Dane, dying, 
was canonized by their Pope. He was singular for his de- 
sire to be buried in the open church-yard, and not in the 
chancel of the minster, as was usual with other bishops, 
which request was complied with; but the monks, on his 
being canonized, taking it into their heads that it was dis- 
graceful for the saint to lie in the open church-yard, re- 
solved to remove his body into the choir, which was to 
have been done in solemn procession on the 15th of July. 
It rained, however, so violently on that day, and for forty 
days succeeding, as had hardly ever been known, which 
inade them set aside their design, as heretical and blas- 
phemous; and instead, they erected a chapel over his 
grave, at which many miracles are said to have been 
wrought. 

In Poor Robin’s Almanack, for 1697, there is an allu- 
sion to the popular superstition about rain on this day, 
and an account of a singular feat performed by the saint: 
that of making a basket of egys whole, which a poor wo- 
man had broken ; but the writer expresses his doubts of 
the truth of the legend, and gives the following good ad- 
vice :— 

‘ Better it is to rise betime, 

And to make hay while sun doth shine, 
Than to believe in tales and lies, 
Which idle monks and friars devise.’ 


Blount tells us, that this Bishop of Winchester was 
called the weeping St. Swithin; for that, about his feast, 
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Presepe and Aselli, rainy constellations, arise cosmically, 
and commonly cause rain, Gay, In his Trivia, notices 
, . 
the adage ; and Lord Orford, in the orld, No. 10, thus 
humourously ridicules it in speaking of the alteration of 
the stile: —* Were our astronomers so ignorant as to think 
that the old proverbs would serve for their new-fangled 
calendar? Could they imagine that St. Swithin would 
accommodate her rainy planet to the convenience of their 
calculations.’ 

From some entries, in various churehwardens’ accounts, 
athe 16th century, it would appear that the householders 
annually paid tribute to this saint, generally one halfpenny, 
which, with the other fees, were collected at Easter. 


PHP P SOLE PE POL ELELEPPOVELEP ELE? 


NEW METHOD OF APPLYING THE STRENGTH 
OF MAN TO THE WORKING OF MACHINERY. 
BY THE REV. DR. CARTWRIGHT. 

Tue power with which a man can work through the day, 
ind every day, is commonly calculated at twenty-eight or 
thirty pounds. If, therefore, a way can be pointed out by 
which the whole of his absolute gravity can be brought 
juto constant action, he will increase his power, (calculat- 
ing, upon the average,) as six to one. Now, this is to be 
done by means so simple and obvious, that it seems no- 
thing less than a miracle, that the idea did rot occur, even 
tothe common knife-grinder, centuries ago. It isnothing 
jiore than having two cranks upon the axis to be moved, 
standing perpendicularly to each other, and the operator 
shifting his weight alternately from the treddle of one 
crauk to the other, If the diameter of the crank’s revo- 
lution does not exceed seven or eight inches, the muscular 
exertion will be trifling. To bring the whole or such 
part of the operator’s muscular force into action, as may 
occasionally be wanted, he might have straps upon his 
shoulders, such as are used by chairmen, which being 
fixed to any convenient part of the machine, would enable 
lim to add to his weight double the power of his abso- 
lute gravity ; and this additional weight, when not wanted, 
he could be relieved from by a very slight inclination of 
the shoulders, These ideas I have actually reduced to 
practice, and have had a four-wheeled carriage made, 
which has fully ascertained the principles that are here laid 
down: to this carriage I attached a plough. We had 
not, however, proceeded above twenty yards, when, being 
impatient to try the full power of the machine, I ordered 
the men to add their muscular force to that of their gra- 
vity, when the machinery, which [ had substituted in the 
place of treddles, gave way, and terminated the business 

for that day. 

As there is not a shadow of doubt, but that an able- 
bodied man can in this way exert the power of a horse, I 
should not despair of seeing, were I to live but a few years 
longer, carriages of every description travelling the road 
without the aid of horses. For mill work of every kind 
this mode of working will have a decided advantage over 
inimal power. In the first place, it will not require a 
‘wentieth part of the space; in the second place, not a 
tenth part of the expense of machinery; and lastly, it will 
‘ave all the original cost of the horses, and their daily de- 
crease in value. The space required for four men to work 
in, need not be more than four feet square, and the ex- 
pense of the machinery will not exceed 51. But the most 
extensive application of this principle, I look for in navi- 
saling vessels, When we take into consideration the im- 
mense expense of a large steam engine, the space it occu- 





pies, together with the fuel to work it, and the combined 
danger of fire and its blowing up, nv prudent man would 
hesitate which he would adopt. In the fisheries it would 
be particularly useful: the fishing vessels could go out 
and return at pleasure, so as always to bring their fish 
fresh to market, so say nothing of the facilities it would 
afford of dragging their nets, 





eee 
A TIGER AND LION HUNT. 

[The following narrative of a tiger and lion hunt, in the upper 
regions of Hindostan, is extracted from the familiar core 
respondence of the dauntless heroine of the chace, who isa 
British lady of high rank, recently, or not long ago, re- 
turned from India. | 

We had elephants, guns, balls, and all other necessaries 

prepared, and akput seven in the morning we set off. 

The soil was exactly like that we had gone over last night; 

our course lay N. W. The jungle was generally com- 

posed of corinda bushes, which were stunty and thin, and 
looked lke ragged thorn bushes; nothing could be more 
desolate in appearance ; it seemed as if we had got to the 
farthest limit of cultivation, or the haunts of man. At 
times, the greener bunches of junyle, the usual abodes of 
the beasts of prey during the day-time, and the few huts 
scattered here and there, which could hardly be called 
villages, seemed like islands in the desert waste around us, 

We stopped near two or three of these green tufts, which 

generally surrounded a lodgmeut of water, or little ponds, 

in the midst of the sand. 

‘The way in which these ferocious animals are traced out 
is very curious, and, if related in England, would 
scarcely be credited. A number of unarmed half-naked 
villagers yo prying from side to side of the bush, just 
as a boy in England would look after a stray sheep, 
or peep after a bird’s nest. Where the jungle was too 
thick for them to see through, the clephants, putting 
their trunks down into the bush, forced their way through, 
tearing up every thing by the roots before them. About 
four miles from our tents, we were all surrounding a bush, 
which might be some fifty yards in Grceumference, (all in- 
cludes William Fraser, alone upon his great elephant, 
Mr. Barton and myself upon an another equally large, 
Mr. Wilder upon another, and eight other elephants; 
horsemen ata distance, and footmen peeping into the 
bushes.) Our different elephants were each endeavour- 
ing to force his way through, when a great elephant, with- 
out a houdah on his back, called ¢ Muckuna,’ a fine and 
much esteemed kind of elephant, (a male without large 
teeth,) put up, from near the centre of the bush, a royal 
tiger. In an instant Fraser called out, * now Lady H : 
be calm, be steady, and take a good aim, here hes.’ [ 
confess, at the moment of thus suddenly coming upon our 
ferocious victim, my heart beat very high, and, for a se- 
cond, I wished myself far enough off; but curiosity and 
the eagerness of the chase put fear out of my head ina 
minute; the tiger made a charge at the muckua, and 
then ran back into the jungle. Mr. Wilder then put his 
elephant in, and drove him out at the opposite side. He 
charged over the plain away from us, and Wilder fired 
two balls at him, but knew not whether they took effect. 
The bush, in which he was found, was one on the west 
bank of one of those little half dry ponds of which I 
have spoken. Mr. Barton and J conjecturing that, as 
there was no other thick cover near, he would proba- 
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bly soon return, took our stand in the centre of the open | 


space: in a minute the tiger ran into the bushes on the | quest of t 
east side; I saw him quit the plain; we immediately put | six miles to the north-east of our tents. 
our elephant in the bushes, and poked about, till the | passed ove 
horsemen, who were reconnoitring round the outside of the | 


whole jungle, saw him slink under the bushes to the north 
side; hither we followed him, and from thence traced him 
by his growling, back to the outer part of the eastern 
bushes, Here he started out just before the trunk of our 
elephant, with a tremendous growl or grunt, and made a 
eharge at another elephant, farther out on the plain, re- 
treatirg again immediately under cover. Fraser fired at 
him, but we supposed without effect ;- and he called to 
us for our elephant to pursue him into his cover. 
With some difficulty, we made our way through to the 
inside of the southern bushes; and, as we were looking 
through the thicket, we perceived beau tiger slinking 
away under them. Mr. Barton tired, and hit him a mortal 
blow, about the shoulder or back, for he instantly was 
checked, and my ball, which followed the same instant, 
threw him down. Wetwothen discharged our whole ar- 
tillery, which originally consisted of two double-barrelled 
yuns, loaded with slugs, and a pair of pistols. Most of 
them took effect, as we could discover by his wincing, for 
he was not above ten yards from us at any time, and at 
one moment, when the elephant chose to take fright and 
turn his head round, away from the beast, running his 
haunches almost into the bush, not five. By this time, 
William Fraser had come round, and discharged a few 
balls at the tiger, which lay looking at us, grinning and 
growling, his ears thrown back, but unable to stir. A 
pistol, tired by me, shattered his lower jaw-bone: and im- 
mediately, as danger of approaching him was now over, 
one of the villagers, with a matchlock, went close to him, 
and applying the muzzle of his piece to the nape of his 
neck, shot him dead, and put him out of his pain. The 
people then dragged him out, and we dismounted to look 
at him, pierced through and through; yet one could not 
contemplate him without satisfaction, as we were told that 
he had long infested the high road, and carried off many 
passengers. One heats-of the roar of a tiger, and fancies 
it like that ofa bull, but, in fact, it is more like the grunt 
of a hog, though twenty times louder, and certainly one 
of the most tremendous animal noises one can imagine. 
Our tiger was thrown across an elephant, and we con- 
tinued our course to the south-west; ina jungle, at the 
distance of about two miles, we started a wild hog, which 
an as hard as it could away from us, pursued by a Soo- 
war, without success. Soon after we started, in a more 
open part of the plain, a herd of the nilghau. This 
animal is, in appearance, something between a horse, a 
cow, and a deer; delicate in its legs and feet; like the 
latter, of a bluish grey colour, with a small hump on its 
shoulders, covered with a mane. Innumerable hares and 
partridges started up on every side of us. The flat 
dreary waste still continued; though here and there, at the 
distance of some miles, we met with a few ploughed lands, 
and boys tending herds of buffaloes. 
_ In a circuit of about sixteen miles, we beat up many 
jungles, in the hope of rousing a lion, but without suc- 
cess. One of these jungles, in particular, was uncom- 
monly pretty ; it had water in the midst of it, in which 
was a large herd of buffaloes cooling themselves. We re- 
turned home at three, p. m.; and after a dish of tea, I fell 
asleep, and did not wake till eleven at night. 





On the twenty-third we again set off, at nine, a. im, in 
hree lions, which we heard were in a jungle about 
The ground we 
r was equally flat with that of yesterday, but it 
was ploughed. When we came to the edge of the jungle, 
not unlike the skirts of a copice in England, and which 
was principally composed of stumpy peeple-trees, and the 
willow-like shrub, I observed the other evening, Fraser 
desired us to halt, whilst he went on foot to obtain infor- 
ination. The people from the neighbourhood assembled 
round us in crowds, and in a few minutes all the trees in 
the jungle appeared to be crowned with men, placed there 
by Fraser for observation, After waiting nearly an hour, 
we were at last sent for. We found him posted just by 
the side of the great canal, which was cut by the Emperor 
Firoze, across the country, from the Jumna, at Firozea- 
bad, to Deblee, for the purpose of supplying the cultiva- 
tion of this part of the country with water. Fraser had 
received intelligence of both a lion and a tiger being in 
this jungle, which now chokes up this canal, He desired 
Barton and myself to go down upon our elephant, and 
watch the bed of the canal; moving slowly towards the 
south, while he should enter and advance in the contrary 
direction ; the rest of the party were to beat the jungle 
above, where it was so very thick, that in most places, it 
would have been impossible for an elephant to attempt to 
force a passage through it. 

When we had gone about a quarter of a mile down the 
Nulla, there being but just room at the bottom for our ele- 
phant to walk clear of the bushes, we came to a spot where 
it was a little wider, and where some water had collected, 
Here we fell in with Fraser, on his elephant, whe had met 
with no better success than ourselves, though we had all 
searched every bush as closely as we could with our eyes, 
in passing along, He desired us to wait there a few 
ininutes, while he mounted the bank abeve, to look after 
the rest of the elephants; though none of us were very 
sanguine of sport here, from the jungle being so thick, and 
so extensive on every side. He had hardly gone away, 
when the people in the trees called out, that they saw the 
wild beast in the bushes, on our left hand; and, in a few 
minutes, the lioness crossed the narrow neck of the canal, 
just before us, and clambered up the opposite bank. I 
immediately fired, but missed her; the men pointed that 
she had run along the bank to the westward. We turned 
round, and had the mortification of seeing her again dart 
across the path, and run into the water, through the Nulla, 
for some yards; at which moment our elephant became 
refractory; kept wheeling about, and was so unsteady, as 
to make it impossible for us to fire. However, we fol- 
lowed her up to the thicket, in which she had taken 
shelter, and put the elephant’s head right into it; when 
we had the satisfaction to hear her growling close to us. 
Just as we were expecting her charge every minute, and 
had prepared our musquets ready to point at her, round 
wheeled the elephant again, and became perfectly un- 
manageable, 

During the scuflle between the elephant and_ the 
Mahout, we heard the cry, that the lioness was again run- 
ning down the bank, and a gun went off. She again 
crossed the Nulla, and we saw the partridges start up from 
a thicket into which she had penetrated. Just as we got 
our elephant to go well in, she ran back again, and 
couched under a thicket, on our left hand bank, near to 
which she had originally been started, All this happened 
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‘n the space of a short minute, Fraser then called to us 
to come round the bush, as the lioness being in a 
line between him and us, we hindered him from 
firing. Just as we got out of his reach, he fired; and as 
«oon as our elephant stopped, I did the same ; both shots 
took efiect, for the poor lioness stirred not from the spot, 
but lay and growled, in rather a more mellow or hollow 
tone than that of a tiger. All our guns were loaded with 
slugs. and after a few discharges, poor lioness tried to sally 


from her covert, and rolled over and over into the bed of 


the canal below. Her loins were evidently all cut to 
pieces, and her hind parts trailed after her, This was 
lucky for us, as her fore parts appeared to be strong and 
unhurt, She reared herself upon her forelegs, and cast tos 
wards us « look that bespoke revenge, complaint, and dig- 
nity, which I thought to be quite affecting ;_ perhaps, how- 
ever, it was the old prejudice in favour of lions, that made 
me fancy this, as well as that there was an infinite degree 
of spirit and dignity in her attitude ; her head, half averted 
from us, was turned back, as if ready to start at us, if the 
wounds in ber loins had not disabled her. As it was now 
mercy to fire, and put an end to her sufferings, I took a 
steady aim, and shot her right through the head; she fell 
dead at once, and it was found, on going up to her, that 
the ball had completely carried away her lower jaw. Her 
body was dragged up the bank, and Fraser pronounced 
her to be uot two years old, 

We now learnt, that the shot which we had heard, when 
down below, was occasioned by the lioness having made a 
spring at a poor man, who stood panic-struck unable to 
discharge his piece, or to run away. She had thrown him 
down, and got him completely under her, and his turban 
into hermouth. ‘The elephants, all dismayed, had turned 
hack, when Mr. Wilder, seeing the imminent danger of 
the moment, fired at the lioness: and grazed her side. 
She immediately left her hold, ran back into the jungle, 
and across the canal, where we first perceived her. This 
grand sight we lost, by being stationed in the bed below ; 
it was said to have been very tine; but then we had, in- 
stead of it, several views of this noble animal, in full vi- 
your; and with the sight of an hyena, which also ran 
across the Nulla, 


PROPIA PPEILOLELELEELID?P 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


The following singular instance of female heroism 
occurred in the state of Columbia, in North America, 
about eighteen months ago :—One moonlight night, about 
twelve o'clock, a remarkably large bear made an attack 
upon a two-year-old heifer, which was about twenty-five 
rods distant from the house of Mr. Samuel Tinny. Mrs. 
linny heard the piercing cries of the heifer, and endea- 
voured to persuade her husband to get up and go to its 
assistance, After a good deal of persuasion, he consented. 
She got up, found his gun, powder, and ball, loaded the 
sun, and fixed the bayonet. She armed her boy with an 
axe, and herself with a club, and proceeded in front of 
her husband, to the attack, Oncoming in sight of the 
monster, she perceived that he had already gotten the hei- 
fer upon the ground, and immediately bid her husband to 
fire.—He fired, but without effect. The bear left the 
heifer, and appeared disposed to get between his assailants 
and the house. Mrs. Tinny then bade her husband to re- 
treat a little, until he could load again; and as they re- 
tired, the bear placed himself between them and the heifer. 





A Il this while,” said Mrs. Tinny, ¢ the heifer was roaring 
as if in the greatest distress, and the bear was making tre- 
mendous yells, as though he meant to devour all uround 
litem,’ She Was, however, not mm the least disheartened, 


Phe bear soon approached to within about two and a half 


rods of her, when she ordered her husband to fire. 
second shot Was wore successful, 


bhis 
Phe bear uttered a 
tremendous vell, and ran from them to some distance. 
Phey heard him groan most bitterly for eight or ten mi- 
nutes, and concluding that he was mortally wounded, 
they left him not morning. On searching for him in the 
morning, they found him chnging round a large windfall, 
and lying dead, 
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Original Poctry. 


SHA E#ECEBAFELAET 


THE ORPHAN MAID. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—The paraphrase of the Orphan Maid, in the Le- 
vend of Montrose, though elegant in itself, is so evidently 
deficient of many of the poetical beauties contained in the 
translation from the original Gaelic, that 1 have been in- 
duced to attempt a move /iteral versification, aud, if you 
do not deem it too presumptuous, should be obliged by 
its Insertion. J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. 11. 
THE ORPHAN MAID. 


Tne hail blast of autumn had drifted away, 

‘Lhe sun thro’ a cloud-rift beam’d pallidly gay, 

Asthe wounded in vict’ry lifts his pale head, © 

And languidly smiles when his foe-men are tled, 

‘The castle’s tair lady came forth on the green, 

Where, beneath an old oak, a poor orphan was seen ; 
‘The leaves they were wither’d, and strewn in her way, 
But her heart was more blighted, more wither’d than they 
And the parent of ice had been chillingly there, 
Congealing the hail drops that fell in her hair, 

Like the specks of white ashes that cling tothe bough 
Of the half-consum’d oak, with its time-smitten brow. 
Andthe maiden she cried, all distracted and wild, 
‘Oh! comfort, sweet lady, a poor orphan child.’ 
‘Ah, me!’ said the lady, ‘my lord he is slain, 

How can I give that which I sigh for in vain? 

My child she was lost, still to , nell my woe, 

As fearful I fled from my husband’s fell foe : 

The morn of St. Bridget’s, o’erwhelm’d in the tide, 
Near the strong Lyns of Campsie, my sweet infant died. 
May ill luck, for ever, alight on the day, 

That snatch’d all my hope, all my comfort away.’ 

‘On the morn of St. Bridget’s,’ the maiden replied, 
Twelve harvests are past, since of Campsie bank side, 
Some fishermen cast forth their nets, and they bore, 
Nor salmon, nor grilse,—but an infant to shore! 

That infant was I—that in woe, and in strife, 

Have dragg’d on a wretched, a comfortless life 5 
Unless you relieve me, here here must I lie, 

My griefs be all ended,—for soon shall I die.’ 

And the Jady exclaim’d, ‘ let thy griefs be at rest,— 
Blest, blest be St. Bridget,—her morn be it blest, — 
The falcon looks forth from those dark eyes of thine, 
‘Those looks were my Jord’s, and declare thou art mine ! 
Oh! let me, in fondness, enfold to my heart, 

The heir of my house—my lost daughter thou art!” 
And the lady’s attendants stood weepingly by, — 

As she kiss’d the big drop from her orphan’s bright eye. 
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And she bade her in silks and in samite be drest, 

With pteasure, and splendour, be evermore blest; _ 
And the pearls which they wove in her dark raven hair, 
Were whiter than hail-drops, more bright, and more clear*: 


PPPOE P CELA OF 


ALPHONSO; OR, THE WARRIOR’S GRAVE: 


E’er in this world of endless strife, 
Where jarring bloodsheds, not a few, 
Have planted many a field of yew, 

There still live men of each degree, 
Who, with a feeling reverie, 
Mark the sad conquests over life : 
Who view death’s triumphs near and far, 
In every varied ghastly shape, 
‘The peaceful death at home ;—in war 
The one, where bleeding wide wounds gape, 
Who drop alike the sympathetic tear, 
Over the parent’s, wife’s, or warrior’s bier. 


Otranto’slord, Alphonso good, 
By acts beneficent and kind, 
In ties of union firm did bind 
His peace with all his people’s love ; 
Who o’er ando’er had sworn to prove, 
His guard and safety with their blood : 
But the loud blast of war’s alarms 
Called him by honour’s sacred name, 
To quit their love,—feave beauty’s charms— 
And haste to batthle—slaughter—fame ! 
His steed he quickly mounted —showers of tears 
Proclaim’d aloud their prayers, their hopes, their fears. 


Now swords a clashing contest hold ; 
And death, with nodding plumes of black, 
Mingled in all the fierce attack 
Of helmets, spears, and crimson fires ; 
When lo! cursed blow, see, see, expires 

Alphonso, noble, brave, and bold! 


® It is but an act of justice to our correspondent, and will shew 
the closeness of his paraphrase, to insert the literal translation, from 
the original Gaelic, as given in the Legend of Montrose.—Ep. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION, 


© The hail-blast had drifted away upon the wings of the gale of 
autumn. The sun looked from between the clouds, pale as the 
wounded hero who rears his head feebly on the heath when the roar 
of battle bath passed over him. 

Finele, the lady of the castle came forth to see her maidens pass 
to the herds with their leglins. 

There sat an orpban maiden beneath the old oak-tree of appoint- 
ment. The withered leaves fell around her, and her heart was more 
withered than they. 

The parent of the ice, (poetically taken for the frost,) still con- 
gealed the hail-drops in her hair; they were like the specks of 
white ashes on the twisted boughs of the blackened and half con- 
sumed eak, 

And the maiden said, ‘ give me comfort, lady, I am an orphan 
child.” And the lady replied, ‘ how can I give that which I have 
not? I am the widow of a slain lord,—the mother of a perished 
child. When I fled in my fear from the vengeance of my husband’s 
foe, our bark was overwhelmed in the tide, and my infant perished. 
This was on Saint Bridget’s morn, near the strong Lyns of Campsie. 
May ill luck light upon the day.’ And the maiden answered, ¢ it 
was on Saint Bridget’s morn, and twelve harvests before this time, 
that the fishermen of Campsie drew in their nets neither grilse nor 
salmon, but an infant half dead, who hath since lived in misery, 
and must die, unless she is now aided” And the lady answered, 
* blessed be Saint Bridget and her morn, for these are the dark eyes 
and the falcon look of my slain lord; and thine shall be the inherit- 
ance of his widow.” And she called for her waiting attendants, and 
she bade themclothe that maiden in silk andin samite; andthe pearls 
which they have wove among her black tresees, were whiter than 
the frozen hail-drops.’ 





Not e’ena groan escaped his lips, 
For life had on the instant fled ¥ 
E’en as the fiend-like vampire sips 
His victim’s blood, and quick ’tis dead! 
Well, well, might flow your streaming chrystal tears, 
This is the sad, sad issue of your fears. 
The war-clamour hush’d—quick they bear 
Again to ‘tranto its chief; 
His music his brave bearers’ grief ; 
The castle-gate reach’d,—what a sound 
Of agony burst from around, 
As pierced e’en the thick-clouded air : 
The banners of sable—the pall— 
Soon in grandeur funereal wave ; 
And dark splendid awe beam’d on all, 
While bearing their lord to his grave ; 
And all who surrounded Alphonso’s bier, 
Exclaim’d ‘ a warrior brave and goud lies here !’ 
June, 1819. L. 
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LINES 


Written Extempore, on seeing Miss Copeland perform ti: 
Part of Madge Wildfire, in the‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ a 
the Surrey Theatre, July \st, 1819. 


Bricutest star in nature’s sky, 
Defying even rivalry ; 
Savy, lovely maid, by what unerring rule, 
Thou caught’st the spark of nature true ? 
In vain the lustrous gaze of fashion, 
And echoing shouts would fain persuade 
A mere theatric scene I view: 
I fancy the sweet picture true ! 
As the pale moon lights up her sphere 
Of modest glory in the sky, 
So chaste conception fires thy mind, 
Like lightnings flash of purest kind, 
Which awes the soul with tremor dread, 
*Till ev’ry joyous hope has fled ; 
But when the gloom is chas’d away, 
How does sweet joy our cares repay! 
Soft mirror of reflecting truth, , 
In thee the choicest gifts reside ; 
Amazement’s stare, and wonder’s glance, 
And madd’ning joys and horror’s prance, 
In thee display the wond’rous power, 
Of female skill and study’s hour! 

J. P. Ta——s. 


PRPPIPCELGEH 


SONG. TO——<. 
Am—‘ Tue Guaracna.’ 


I swear, pretty Mary, by the charins ye possess, 
That Pll never love any but thee: 
‘Tho’ thousands may tempt me the vow to transgress, 
I'll keep my heart from them quite free. 


But should they, like angels, look lovely and fair, 
And e’er strive et atfections to win,— 

Just to glance at their beauty, their eyes and their hair, 

Would, methinks, be no very great sin. 


A beautiful face may a moment delight 
A ite soul, tho’ inconstant as mine: 

But the mind must be charm’d, love, as well as the sight. 
And the heart, if I love it, like thine. 


For, tho’ bright be the morning, and cloudless the sk, 
When the bright sun first shines on the earth, , 

There’s but little to please if he fades from the eve 
The instant he has given day birth! ° 


WH£ILFORD. 
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LOVE’S REPOSE. 


My love finds repose on the waters at even, 
[t sleeps, by the landscape’s reflection endears ; 
it swiins, tho’ on earth, with the azure of heaven, 
And is bath’d in the golden illusions of tears, 


My love finds repose on the pillows of beams 
‘That silver the crown ofthe sun’s western bed, 
Where the cloud-painted scenery like tapestry seems, 
And the fancy-form’d cherubs encircle the head. 
Yet my love has repose on a bosom more tender 
Than waters, than beams, or than beds of the sky ; 
*Jis the heart of my wife, who will ever surrender 
Her breathings of soul, or her meltings of eye. 


 ! ’tis here [can sleep or awake with delight, 
Still my fancy is safe in a zenith so pure ; 

She’s the sun of my day, and my loadstars of night, 
And iny love, aye my life, is for ever secure. 


J.R. P. 








Hine Arts. 
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EXHIBITION OF G. H. HARLOW’S WORKS. 
The Transfiguration.—The feelings of delight and 


© admiration, with which this performance is viewed, would 


ee ee nae 


be perfect, were they not damped by the melancholy 
recollection, that the youthful hand which wielded so 
masterly a pencil, is now mouldering to a sad and dreary 
nothingness, in the dark and solemn mansions of the 
dead—to rise no more !—* Dust to dust—ashes to ashes !’ 
—Where is the wonder that so much promising talent 
was shooting itself up to eminence so fast ? Where is the 
wonder that it met with envy and detraction ? Where is 
the wonder, in the strong tide of admiration, which poured 
in upon it from the high and the low—the great and the 
scientitic, while its master sojourned in the land of ancient 
Rome? Look at this copy of the greatest work of that 
vreat master, Rafael, and the answer is full, clear, and 
perfect. This is the copy of the famous Transfiguration— 
the size of the original—which cost poor Harlow only 
eighteen day’s labour! It is a beautiful work indeed, and 
bearing in mind, that eighteen days produced it, with afl 
the disadvantages of the mind, the youthful mind, being 
ina state liable to be seduced from its purpose every 
moment, by reason of the vast variety of new objects 
neeting it at every turn—i. e. the presence of a great and 
interesting city, with all its present pleasures and recol- 
lections of ancient grandeur crowding upon the mind— 
with all these things before it, and in a strange city, we 
say it is a prodigious proof of talent and industry both. 
Let us turn to the object of our remarks,—The figure and 
ascent of the ‘ meekest of men’ is copied without a fault— 
sublime in the highest degree. A truer copy it were 
impossible to produce. The same may be said of the 
figures on the mount. What a beautiful disposition of 
groups! With what a clearness is the miraculous event 
told!—But stop—we are praising the great painter, not 
the clever copiest. Were we disposed to carp, and hunt 
for faults, and smother ourselves in the base feeling of 
envy, perhaps we might say, the colouring in some parts 
's too florid—particularly in the upper divisions. But it 
isindeed, taken altogether, a performance of the finest 
order ; and, as a brother critic has said, one which reflects 
a lustre on the land of the artist’s birth, and, at the same 
time, plants a deep feeling of regret, that a premature 








death should have deprived the arts of a bright genius, 
and the country of a splendid name. 

The other attractive picture (for there are but two pic- 
tures of striking merit in the room) is 

141. Christ healing the Woman who had an issue of 
blood.—It is of large dimensions and an original perform- 
ance. It partakes of the usual excellencies, and the usual 
detects of early genius. The tigures are too closely placed 
and the Saviour wants dignity and sublimity. There is, 
too, an atlectation of slovenliness in the colouring, but 
that is a very fashionable fault in our best painters. In 
some parts of this picture, the brush seems to have been 
totally disregarded—the oil and ochre have been hurled 
on by pails full. The drawing, too, we must find fault 
with—the hands of the Saviour are ill-done to a degree of 
reprehension—they are the hands of a bricklayer. There 
was no occasion for that. The Sacred Person in question, 
we are told, preached the word of God, and ‘ went about 
doing good,’ therefore there is no ground for suppos- 
ing he was ever engaged in the honest employment 
we have above alluded to, or in any other species of manual 
labour; and, even had that been the case, there is no 
occasion for copying the thing with such fidelity. When 
a poor puny mortal, with all his little stock of genius and 
acquirements, is mauling a sublime and immortal subject 
about, he should be careful how he excites disgust, when 
he means to court admiration. Enough of this, Mr. 
Harlow would never have become a great historical pain- 
ter—that is ouropimion. Ilis forte lay in portrait—there 
he would have shone anon most brilliantly ; but death, the 
hard arm of death, snapt the tie which bound him to the 
earth, finishing his career in the freshness of youth, and 
the bud of genius just bursting into popularity ; and ¢ so 
ends all things.’ The greater part of the room is taken 
up with drawings, sketches in Italy, and theatrical por- 
traits—of which last, there isan abundance—some of them 
extremely valuable. Mr. Harlow was greatly employed, 
formerly, in the theatrical world. Among other portraits 
of well-known persons, we observe the names of Young, 
John Kemble, Fawcett, Siddons, Banister, Johnstone, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mathews, Sinclair, Elliston, Mrs, Litch- 
field, the Mr. Smiths, (authors of the * Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’) Morton, Kean, Ireland, Northcote, Sir William 
Beechey, Haydon, aud Jolin Taylor, Esq. The likeness 
of Kean, is, perhaps, the best. There is a portrait of Lord 
Byron too—we should be sorry to think meanly of the 
likeness ; it seems to be that of a man forty years of 
age, which is not right. hae 

The rough sketches from figures and ruins in Italy are 
curious ;—they shew how busy the artist must have been. 
The old favourite servant he took with him, says, his mias- 
ter scampered about like a hare in March—particularly 
whenever he saw a churchesteeple rising to view. Te was 
frequently restrained, and with difficulty, from bursting 
in the windows, when a tardy sexton has delayed the key 
of the church-door. What ardent feeling! We have 
viewed this Exhibition with admiration—and we leave it 
with regret. 





— 


The Mrama. 
Covent-Garpen.—On Wednesday night, the opera of 
Rob Roy was performed, and the hero of the piece, with 





which Macready, by his masterly delineation, has iden- 
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tified himself, was given to Mr. Yates, very unfor- 
tunately, we think, for his reputation, This geutleman 
has discovered to the public that his talents are those of 
imitation, but Rob Roy was not the vehicle for displaying 
them, although he attempted it; and we think it highly 
injudicious that he should be obtruded in characters to 
a he is little suited, and where success ts alinost ime- 
possible. The principal novelty in Mr. Yates’s perform- 
ance, and it was a novelty we shall never admire, was his 
speaking the Scottish dialect; on this point his whole 
ability seemed exhausted, for he rendered the daring out- 
law as insipid and tame a character as possible. 

Haymarket Taeatrre —The Drury-lane company 
closed their performances at this house ou Saturday night 
last, not without some degree of success we hope, The 
theatre will re-open next week for its very linited summer 
season, with an excelleuat company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Terry, where we doubt not meeting with 
those accustomed entertainments, which the convenievt 
size of the house, and the spirit with which it is con- 
ducted, never fail to ensure to the public, and that they 
will justify their old motto of ¢ a short life and a merry 
one.’ 








’ aw ‘gy , 
Literary and Scientific Entelliqence. 

The Comet.—It appears from the calculations of M. Nicollet, 
that this comet was in its perihelion, or nearest to the sun, on 
the 3d of March, last year; it approached within 128,750,000 
miles of the sun. During the present week, it has not been 
often visible, and then much diminished in size and spleadour. 
At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the comet was ob- 
served on Monday, on the meridian, about midnight :— 

Meantime... ..... ..-26h. Gmin. 7 sec. 
Bis Ths -ocecscccncenes«es ¢ te Se em. OD eee, 
N. Polar distance..... -..39 h. 28 min. 35 sec. 

Bibliomania.—The unique copy of a tract, consisting of five 
leaves only, from the White Knight’s Library, was on ‘lues- 
day, knocked down, by Mr. Evans, to Lord Spencer, for one 
hundred and twenty guineas.—Vhe tract is entitled—* Propo- 
sitio Clarissimi Oratoris MagistriJohannis Russell, decretorum 
doctoris ac adtunc Ambassiatoris Christianissimi Regis Fd- 
wardi Dei gracia Regis Anglie et Francie, ad illustrissimum 
principem Karolum ducem Burgundie super susceptione 
Ordints garterii, etc.—W ithout printer’s name, date, or place, 
but printed by Caxton, in 1469 or 1470.’ It may be curious 
to observe, that this pamphlet was first purchased by Mr. 
‘Triphook, for two pounds five shillings, and sold by him, to 
the present Duke of Marlborough, for fifty guineas. 

Mount Etna.—An eruption of Mount Etna, broke out on 
the 28th of May, near the village of Jafferano: the lava has 
flowe | about fourteen miles over uncultivated ground, and still 
runs freely, unaccompanied by earthquake. ‘The discharge 
of ashes has veen very great, and reached Messina, on the 
29th and 30th, 








Whe Wee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. LUCRETIUS. 
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This enlightened age !—A few nights ago, a numerous as- 
semblage of persons, in Grosvenor Square, waiting to see the 
Comet emerge from a cloud, proposed that they should hail 
its appearance with three cheers !! 

Simplicity.—In a recent case, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
where damages were sought to be recovered, under a false 
charge of horse-stealing—one of the witnesses was asked, by 
Mr. Marriott, whether the plaintiff was not carried before a 





inagistrate—* No, sir,’ answered the witness, very seriou IN, 


‘ not carried ; he walked.’ . 

" ‘ca ne Ps Pn of a Mr. Lyon with a Miss Lamh, in 
South Carolina. 

‘The happy time ’s at lengh arrived, 
In Scripture days foretold, 
When Lamb and Lyon both unite, 
Embrace and keep one fold: 

Now join’d in matrimonial tether, 
The Lamb and Lyon lie together, 
And at th’ appointed time, in truth, 
«A little child will lead them both.’ 

Military Bon-Mot.—A certain ex-hussar, who lately ol). 
tained /eave to retire on half-pay, having been met by an old 
friend, (shorn of his grizzly mustachoes,) who expressed iis 
surprize at the metamorphis: ¢ You see, my friend,’ said Bo- 
badil,: L have put my face onthe Peace Kstablishment.’ * Yes? 
replied the other, ‘ and Ll recommend you to put your tonsue 
on the Civé/ List.’ 
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CHRONICLE, 

B’s Iphigenia of Timanthes, in our next. 

R. O. N. is received. 

C. H. will see how much we esteem his favours. 

While the weekly publication of the Literary CHuronicie 
enables us to be the first to couvey every novelty in literature and 
science, we wish to provide for mcre distant readers, wherever s; 
tuated, by publishing it in Parts. The first, consisting of ten weekly 
numbers, will be published on Saturday next, with an Index, price 
5s. Od. Two other parts will complete the year, when a regular 
Index will be given to the volume. Independent of the advantages 
which the LITERARY CHRONICLE possesses, of * catching living 
manners as they rise,’ it is hoped that its contents are generally 
such as to maintain a permanent interest, and, as a record of the 
literature aud science of the period, will recommend itself to our in- 
telligent countrymen, whether resident in the British dominions 


or in foreign countries, 
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